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related not to what was customary in the eleventh century but
to the contemporary price level. If the feudal system could
not be so adjusted, the political power of the great feudal nobles
must inevitably pass to those who accepted the financial
responsibility for maintaining an efficient government.

This is in effect what happened. The Crown was forced back
on the direct taxation of income and in due course on customs
and excise duties. For this purpose the key classes were the
knights of the shires and the burgesses of the towns, and the
selfishness and ultra-conservatism of the great barons had the
effect of producing an informal coalition between the knights
and the burgesses, who were thus destined to become a far
more powerful body than the baronage itself.

This coalition was one of the decisive factors in our political
evolution. In most other countries, the knights (whom it is
more sensible from the thirteenth century onward to think of as
the squirearchy, together with those nouveaux riches who were
already beginning, on the profits of trade, to turn themselves into
country gentlemen) joined forces with the old nobility, leaving
the towns to fight a losing battle for political freedom. In
England it went the other way, and by the end of the sixteenth
century these classes had displaced the old territorial nobility
as the main governing class.

It would thus be profoundly unhistorical to say that the
Great Charter had no historical consequences. Its con-
sequences, unintended, were decisive, however, but they had
nothing to do with representative government, the rule Of law,
or the limited monarchy. The Great Charter could not destroy
the firmly rooted foundations of the rule of law which the strong
Norman and Angevin kings had laid. ' It tried to arrest its
further development and failed. .The baronage had no con-
ception at all of the principle of representation., nor had the
Crown. When the baronage refused the responsibility for
providing the necessary expense of government, the Crown had
to treat directly with those who in any event would have to pay,
.with themesne tenants, that is, andl the tradesmen, but none
who attended a council or parliament in the thirteenth or early
fourteenth centuries came there as representative? to share in
the government: they came by command to provide the king's